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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


LIMITING LOCAL INITIATIVE: A WORD FURTHER 


Since the publication of our editorial, “Limiting Local Initiative,” 
which appeared in the November number of the JoURNAL, several 
questions have come to the editor which call for “A Word Further.” 
Several of the more important of these questions and the answers 
thereto are presented herewith in as brief compass as possible. 


Question 1: “Why not a scale, or slide-rule principle for determining local 
rates? Is not this preferable to a single flat rate?” 

Answer: A scale of rates is unquestionably sound in principle and is in 
every way preferable to a single flat rate, provided all the essential factors are 
taken into account in the preparation of the scale. We did not argue for a 
single flat rate. Our point was that the scale adopted leaves out of account 
certain basic factors that can not be ignored if justice is to be done. The scale 
adopted is not sufficiently flexible. There are our objections to it. 

Question 2: “Do you think the State Board of Equalization could have 
done better? If so, how?” 

Answer: Theoretically the Board could have done better, and the way is im- 
plied in answer to question one. In the practical situation the Board faced, we 
are perfectly willing to concede, they did the best they could. We must, in 
justice to the members of the Board, remember that General Assembly placed 
upon them a practically impossible task. They did the best they could in that 
the friends of the schools on the Board got the best compromise it was seem- 
ingly possible to get. But it’s a compromise that hits some of our best schools 
unnecessarily hard. Theoretically and actually there was no need for such rigid 
upper limits for any of the classifications. 

Question 3: “Wherein did the Board exercise authority vested in it in a 
way not intended by the Legislature?” 

Answer: Perhaps the editor should have said instead of “the legislature,” 
“that wing of the legislature favorable to schools.” For no doubt there were 
two “wings”’—one favorable to schools, the other not. The friends of the 
schools were willing to leave the rate-fixing power in the hands of the Board, 
and they assumed that the case of each community would be considered on its 
merits and that no unnecessary hardship would be forced on the schools of any 
community. 

Take as an illustration two communities A and B of the same classification, 
size, wealth, and willingness to support excellent schools. Let us assume that 
both have rates that are the same, both fall under the rule of the Board and 
each treated alike along with other schools of the same classification. But look 
beneath the surface at another fact: A has no floating debt but B has, let us 
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say, a floating debt of $300,000. In the fixing of rates should this fact be taken 
into account or should it be ignored and both communities treated alike on the 
basis of superficial facts—with really basic facts like these ignored? It was 
assumed that two such cases should be considered separately and their cases 
decided on their merit. A is in a position to levy a higher rate for the support 
of its schools and should be permitted to do so if the ends of democracy and of 
justice are to be served. 





SEED BEDS OF LEADERSHIP 
Thus did President Hoover in a nation-wide appeal by radio 
(November 14) on behalf of the 600 small liberal arts colleges of 
America characterize these institutions. The President was speaking 
as a member of the committee sponsoring the Liberal Arts College 
Movement. Mr. Hoover said: 


“In these times of trends towards larger units the difficulties of 
the unsupported small college multiply, which make their successful 
operations less hopeful, and in many cases a desperate struggle. . . . 
Whatever be the magnificent services of the larger and highly spe- 
cialized universities, the liberal arts college places an emphasis upon 
personal contacts of teacher and student which render them a vital 
part of our educational system. . . . Throughout our history these 
colleges have been and are now the seed beds of leadership. 

“The disadvantages of the small college are obvious. The dramatic 
element in education does not play a great part in its activities. .. . 
In the last analysis . . . it is through them that each state and section 
must maintain ample cultural opportunities for the youth within rea- 
sonable distance from their homes and in circumstances fitted to the 
needs of each community and its people.” 





GUILFORD COLLEGE 


Guilford College, just outside of Greensboro, N. C., is a modest 
institution as one would expect of an institution under Quaker aus- 
pices. It is not given to “blowing its own horn” nor to advertising its 
achievements. It is a small institution in point of numbers, but it has 
a record that is indeed an enviable one when judged by the quality of 
educated men and women it turns out. To illustrate: at this time 
three of the deans of the University of North Carolina received their 
undergraduate training at Guilford—A. W. Hobbs, Dean of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts; D. D. Carroll, Dean of the School of Commerce, 
and L. R. Wilson, Director (Dean) of the School of Library Admin- 
istration. And there are other members of the University faculty 
who did their undergraduate work at Guilford. And the University 
of North Carolina has no monopoly on the Guilford product. Her 
graduates are scattered far and wide and hold positions of prominence 
in many professions in North Carolina and elsewhere. 


PTS AMS FECTS OER SEL 
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The editor of the JouRNAL is moved to make this statement be- 
cause of a circular issued by the Alumni Secretary of the institution 
setting forth a plan for the organization of the Alumni. And here is 
an inexplicable paradox—only a mere handful of members of the 
Alumni Association among some 2000 who should be! Apparently 
Guilford has inspired her sons and daughters to fine service in noble 
causes but has been somewhat remiss or too modest about reminding 
them of their obligation to her! 





HIGH SCHOOL DEBATE 


The Committee in charge of the High School Debating Union of 
North Carolina has recently issued the following statement of “Ex- 
planations and Limitations” for the annual debate to be held in the 
spring of 1932. The query is: Resolved, That the United States 
should adopt a system of compulsory unemployment insurance. The 
“Explanations and Limitations” follow: 


EXPLANATIONS AND LIMITATIONS 


_ For the purpose of clarity of issue in the debates of the High 
School Debating Union of North Carolina, the following explana- 


tions and limitations of the meaning of the query are distinctly set 
down: 

It is understood that the statement of the query contemplates that 
an agency of the federal government would be established, to have 
supervision over the proposed national system of compulsory unem- 
ployment insurance; that public employment exchanges, to work in 
conjunction with the insurance system, would be maintained; that 
wage earners generally earning less than $1,500 per year, except those 
in agriculture, in domestic service, in public service, and in the teach- 
ing profession, would be included in this system; that each wage 
earner affected would be required to pay into the national unemploy- 
ment insurance fund the sum of approximately three-fourths of one 
per cent of his weekly earnings and that this sum would be matched 
by his employer and would also be matched by the federal govern- 
ment ; that the payment of thirty weekly payments within the last two 
years would be a prerequisite, in order for the applicant to draw 
unemployment insurance benefits, upon his becoming unemployed ; 
that the ratio between contributions and benefits should be calculated 
on a basis self-sustaining to the national fund ; that, when the insured 
wage earner becomes unemployed, he should draw such funds as the 
federal agency might decide could properly be paid, on the basis of 
one week’s benefit for each four weeks’ of payments made ; that there 
would be a waiting period of two weeks after an applicant notifies an 
employment exchange of his unemployment before he could draw ben- 
efits ; that the number of weeks per year for which an applicant could 
draw benefits would .be limited to fifteen; that the ages of 18 to 65 
would be considered as the pertinent ages for the insured under this 
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plan; that the proposed plan would not affect employers or wage 
earners unless as many as ten persons were employed by the par- 
ticular firm or individual ; and that any question as to the constitu- 
tionality of the federal government’s participation in an unemploy- 
ment insurance system is hereby waived from the discussions in the 
contest of the High School Debating Union. 

It is understood that it is incumbent on the speakers of the affirm- 
ative to advocate the plan outlined above and that it is incumbent on 
the speakers of the negative to oppose the plan. 

It is understood that it is not incumbent on the speakers of the 
affirmative to advocate any form of the “dole”—that is, outright 
gifts—but only compulsory unemployment insurance. The obliga- 
tions of the federal government under this plan would be limited to 
matching the amounts paid in by wage earners to the fund and to 
taking care of the expenses of administering the system in general 
including the public employment exchanges. 





COLLEGE CONFERENCE CONTINUES 
TESTING PROGRAM 

At the annual meeting of the North Carolina College Conference 
which was held in Durham, October 28 and 29, the committee on 
College Admissions brought in a report recommending the abandon- 
ment of the high school testing program which the Conference has 
sponsored for the past several years. In view of the fact that so 
many of the colleges did not ask for the scores made on last year’s 
test by their entering freshmen and did not therefore feel under obli- 
gation to pay their assessments for the support of this program, the 
committee questioned whether the benefits derived were sufficient to 
justify the expense of the testing program. Hence the matter was 
brought sharply to the attention of the Conference in the report 
mentioned above. 

After full discussion the Conference voted with practical unanim- 
ity to continue the testing program for another year at least, 
which probably means that it will be continued indefinitely. When 
the question was under discussion two statements were made that 
resulted in a solid vote for continuance. One was to the effect that 
high school principals are finding the results helpful in improving 
standards of accomplishment ; the other, that deans of students in the 
several institutions are finding them invaluable in administering their 
work. The institutions of North Carolina have not used the tests for 
the purpose of selective admission though the institutions that have 
used the scores have found them exceedingly helpful in the classifica- 
tion of students. In the opinion of the JouRNAL the Conference acted 
wisely in deciding to continue the testing prograni. 
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COOPERATING IN ECONOMY* 


Tuomas H. Briccs 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


well of the land that gave him birth. With its strength in our 
sinews afid its spirit in our blood we are met in this conference to 
contribute to a plan of action that will promote its happiness and its 
prosperity. In the face of economic depression, the result partly 
from local short-sight but more from disastrous causes for which 


| TIMES like these it is becoming for every man to think 


we are not responsible, we turn our eyes forward and ask what we 
can do now to insure that the future will bring a better world for 
those who come after us. Only petty men will continue with re- 
verted vision to depreciate the present; only the pusillanimous will 
be paralyzed in despair. 

The Old South left us a splendid heritage, for which we shall be 
forever grateful. But times change and we change with them. 


Das Alte stiirzt, es andert sich die Zeit, 
Und neues Leben bluht aus den Ruinen.} 


This new life is our responsibility and our hope. I have often 
thought that the great tragedy of the passing generation is that it 
spent its life regretting the gradual loss of the old mores, old unques- 
tioned ideals and manners, without actively concerning itself that new 
ones more appropriate to the needs and conditions of the new times 
should develop. Ideals and manners do not rise of themselves, and 
other forces, not always beneficent, have been active and potent. It 
is not too late for education in its best sense to concern itself with 
ways of action as well as with pure knowledge. 

Formal education was slow in coming to the South. In the early 
days it was aristocratic and benevolent. Relatively late, educational 
evangelists—in North Carolina, Bailey, Mebane, McIver, Alderman, 
and Aycock—aroused a popular belief in education as a right of 
every individual ; but this belief, slow to start, rapidly developed into 
a fetish, a blind if beautiful belief that education of whatever kind 
should be universally furnished. Breaking traditions and straining 
resources the South struggled forward toward achievement of a dem- 
ocratic ideal. School houses multiplied in number and steadily im- 
proved in beauty and usefulness. Pupils crowded into them and 
continued in embarrassing numbers into higher institutions. Teach- 

* Delivered at the Southern Conference on Education. The University of North Caro- 


lina, November 5, 1931. 
7 The old falls, time changes, and new life blossoms out of the ruins. 
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ers were recruited from every possible source, many of them hastily 
and unsatisfactorily trained; and the state’s most ambitious project 
was under way. 

So generally has it made progress that it is difficult to realize how 
recent the movement for popular higher education is. The first pub- 
lic high school law in North Carolina was passed in 1907, less than a 
quarter century ago. Now there are more than nine hundred public 
high schools enrolling in 1930 116,410 boys and girls. This increased 
enrollment is reflected in all our colleges, both public and private. 
The people have faith in higher education. 

From the vantage point of the present it seems a great pity that 
the democratic project of universal and advanced education at public 
expense could not have had a sounder basis than sentiment and a 
better planning. It can hardly be questioned now that the fun- 
damental reason why society furnishes education and legally compels 
attendance at schools is that it may perpetuate and improve the ideals 
that determine the conduct of men and women in a democracy. 
Stated in another way, the state—that is, organized society—pro- 
vides education in order that it may be made a better place in which 
to live and a better place in which to make a living. There is no 
other reason that justifies society in taking taxes out of every pocket 
to furnish education for every child. 

Having accepted this principle because it is irrefutable, we are 
forced to the conclusion that because it was not clearly understood 
in the formative days of the public school, it has largely been dis- 
regarded in the direction and development of the educative program. 
The fetish is so strong, in the profession as well as among the general 
public, that tradition has to a tragic extent determined the curric- 
ulum and the methods of its presentation. Even those whose position 
in society should make them leaders toward a new light have been 
the most stubborn defenders of the traditional because they did not 
clearly understand the criteria by which values should be measured. 
If the purpose of public education is to make every individual better 
able and better disposed to contribute to the betterment of society, 
then a large part of the popular school program is resulting in lament- 
able wastes of public funds and in prostitution of the labors of large 
numbers of pupils. The most common curricula can be shown to 
have little relation to societal welfare. If the individual is to better 
society, he must first be bettered himself. The same program is not 
suited to all individuals, and fortunately society has need of many 
different kinds of members. If secondary and higher education is to 
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pay dividends on the great investment that is being made, it is doubt- 
ful if one in five now receives such profit from the studies that he 
pursues as to enable him to contribute better to the happiness and 
the welfare of society. 

The economic depression has begun to cause people to question 
where money can be saved; and inasmuch as the appropriation for 
education constitutes the largest single item in the public budget, it is 
but natural that responsible officers should prune the most flourishing 
tree. Unfortunately in seeking to effect economies, which are to a 
large extent made necessary by reckless expenditures in other branches 
of government, the public is generally using nu long-sighted policy. 
The business man, who during prosperity was in a fair way to be- 
come our national hero, is in codperating with the politician forget- 
ting sound principles of economics in his effort to curtail expenditures 
regardless of consequences. Insurance for the future is more neces- 
sary than luxuries and even than some accustomed comforts in the 
present. 

Some communities and even entire states have cut the salaries of 
all teachers regardless of their competence or of their needs. Econ- 
omies should not begin with teachers; the last to profit from pros- 
perity should not be the first to feel the pinch of depression. Salaries 
must be kept at such a level that not only will competent teachers be 
retained with morale high enough for efficient work but also that 
promising young men and women will be attracted to prepare them- 
selves for the profession. When readjustment of teachers’ salaries is 
necessary, horizontal reductions for all are neither good business nor 
good sociology. When used, they are an admission of incompetence 
on the part of those in authority to determine who are the best teach- 
ers or of a lack of faith in the public to support a schedule that 
assigns pay in proportion to effective work. From a sociological 
point of view, it is entirely proper to discriminate between two teach- 
ers of equal competence in favor of the one with greater family obli- 
gations. But the schools should never be a means of charity : whatever 
needs a teacher may have, he should be retained and assigned only 
because of ability and zeal to do required educational work. When 
those in authority look through the needy but incompetent individual 
to the more important present and future needs of the thirty children 
to be educated, they can gain courage to do their duty to society. For 
charity it provides other means. 

A few communities in their efforts to reduce expenditures are 
dismissing or retiring teachers on the higher levels of salary sched- 
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ules, those who have proved their competence and their efficiency, 
replacing them with others of less experience and of doubtful prom- 
ise, sometimes with those who are glad or fortunate to receive any 
remuneration whatever for professional service. This is, of course, 
penny wise and pound foolish. The pinch of poverty is not yet so 
keen that it is necessary for us to eat bad eggs. 

Sometimes in our devotion to professional tenure we lose sight of 
the fact that in staffing the rapidly growing number of schools we 
have accepted many as teachers who are not and never can be sig- 
nificantly competent. Some are limited by nature; others by training 
and attitude. Necessary economies provide a rare opportunity to 
weed out such people. If administrators are incompetent or reluctant 
to do this, they themselves should be replaced by others who feel 
their professional responsibility and have both judgment and courage 
to perform a manifest duty. One important economy is to make the 
public money buy as much as possible. 

Another means of false economy is the reduction or omission of 
expenditures for increasing the efficiency of the schools, expenditures 
for an enlarged and enriched curriculum, medical inspection, health 
promotion, provisions for maladjusted pupils, and the like. Such 
activities have been slowly added in the schools because by the most 
careful and convincing study of facts they have been found neces- 
sary. They are abundantly justified by the principle of sound invest- 
ment, that public money should be so laid out that the largest and 
most important dividends may be returned to society. They can not 
be abandoned without the most serious consequences. 

To the layman, and even to the schoolman of narrow vision, some 
of these activities may seem “fads” and “frills.” But as a matter of 
fact they are the essentials. In devotion to the fetish of education 
men and women often forget to define what education is. Traditional 
subjects and traditional details of other subjects are identified in their 
minds with education, and in consequence they fail to consider what 
returns they make to society for the great investment in the schools. 
As we are all pragmatists today, we should begin our thinking with 
the postulate that nothing is important that does not make a differ- 
ence. If foreign languages, higher mathematics, grammar, and his- 
tory make such differences in boys and girls that they are happier 
and better citizens, then these subjects are justifiable. They do make 
such differences in a small fraction of the school population. But the 
fact is obvious to any informed and fair minded judge that for the 
great majority of pupils who are required, encouraged, or permitted 
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to take these subjects at public expense (it is doubtful if many par- 
ents would actually pay for them out of their own pockets) the results 
are altogether insignificant and in many cases actually maleficent. 
One place for true economy is in those subjects or topics, new or 
old, that do not make an ultimate difference for the social good. 

Another means of economy that is being used is the shortening 
of the school year. This may be wise. We do not know just what 
length of school year or week is best. But before acquiescing in a 
policy for which nothing has been argued except expediency it would 
be wise to consider several neglected phases of the matter. If the 
education that is offered does not materially affect the pupils for 
good or for bad, the amount of it is immaterial. It would just as 
well be abolished altogether. But if it is beneficent or can be made 
so, then the more the better. Any shortening of the year is a direct 
harm not only to the children but also to society that is making the 
investment. If the educational programs of two communities or 
states are equally good, those of the one that provides a seven month 
year for seven or eleven years can not be expected to compete with 
those that have nine months of opportunity for eight or twelve years. 
The mathematics is perfectly simple: the ratios of opportunity are 
49:72 and 77 :108—or, roughly, 7 to 10. One group has an all but 
insuperable handicap. 

Then, too, we must ask what boys and girls are doing in the 
months that schools are not in session. With the rapidly increasing 
urbanization of even our most rural states it must be recognized that 
there are fewer and fewer opportunities for systematic home chores, 
for parental oversight, and for the development of steady habits of 
responsibility by means of assigned obligations. On the other hand, 
modern civilization has brought a rapidly increasing number of op- 
portunities for amusements, diversions, and temptations that have 
large possibilities, especially in the case of older boys and girls, for 
evil. With the tragic number of unemployed adults, industry has 
today no need for youth. Every one employed tends to displace an 
adult. It can fairly be questioned if boys and girls are not better off 
in the wholesome influence of the schools, even if they were learning 
nothing of permanent value, than freed from all restraint other than 
that which can be given by the busy modern parent. 

A final means that has been used to secure economy is a reduction 
of supervision. Under the most ideal conditions imaginable super- 
vision would still be a necessity and a wise investment. Conditions 
are not ideal in our schools: in the best systems teachers vary incred- 
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ibly in ability, preparation, devotion, and consequent effectiveness ; 
courses of study are only beginning to get enrichment and application 
to life from directed concerted action; and coérdination is obviously 
impossible without a codrdinator. In the poorer schools conditions 
are far worse. Supervisors are found an economic necessity in all 
industrial plants that must pay dividends. In our schools they are 
not a luxury but an insurance. Doubtless there are poor supervisors 
as there are poor teachers. True economy would result from replac- 
ing rather than eliminating them. If a supervisor can coordinate the 
work of a faculty, direct its activities toward sensible goals, and im- 
prove each teacher only ten per cent (which is a modest enough 
estimate) he would easily earn his salary. The large number of 
beginning teachers and of transfers in our schools emphasizes the 
need of supervisors. If I had the entire responsibility of directing 
any unit of education, with due regard to economy and assured 
achievement, I should unhesitatingly increase the number and the 
quality of the supervisors. 

Economies in school expenditures, as in all other activities, are 
undoubtedly necessary. This is a time neither for selfishness nor for 
narrow vision. As citizens as well as professional educators we must 
cooperate. It is our challenge to exert ourselves to the utmost to see 
that economies are wise and not short-sightedly foolish, that the 
future welfare of society is assured through the best possible educa- 
tion of the children. Unless the professional educator busies him- 
self to cut the budget where the least harm results, the public with- 
out his knowledge of the facts and without his vision will continue 
to cut it to the lasting harm of the advance of education and of social 
welfare. 

How can the professional educator serve in this crisis? 





First, with his intimate knowledge of the costs of education and 
with criteria emanating from his experience he can voluntarily elim- 
inate items and cut what can be spared with least harm to education. 
It is only natural that in some phases of our work we have expanded 
farther than necessary. So have other men, in their private as well 
as in their business activities. We all recognize some luxuries that 
are proper in prosperity but improper in depression. It is a civic as 
well as a professional duty to begin economies by paring down these 
luxuries in order to retain and improve the essentials. It will be a 
professional accomplishment of high order to confine reductions to 
them. 





Second, the professional educator can apply the findings of educa- 
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tional research to budgeting, administration, classification of pupils, 
determining class size, prognosis, the reduction of failures through 
the proper placement of pupils, individual attention, and better teach- 
ing, guidance, the elimination of incompetent teachers, elimination of 
unjustifiable subject matter, restriction of unwise elections of pupils, 
and so on. Not all advances in education cost additional money. If 
the administrator is properly trained and competent in his job, he will 
know better than anyone else, certainly better than the laymen who 
determine the total of the budget, where economies may be effected 
by efficiency. More than this, he should continuously inform the 
public of conditions, of the reasons for proposed changes, and of the 
results achieved. Ordinarily the public trusts too much to inaccurate 
reports by pupils, the dissatisfied ones being most active, or to casual 
conversations, usually with complaining parents. Frequent publicity 
reports to the patrons and stockholders in the great investment of 
education are a part of sensible business administration. If the pub- 
lic had more real information about the schools, education would not 
be so embarrassed as it now is. 

Third, the professional educator can check up current practices 
by sound educational principles and act on the consequent conclusions. 
We undoubtedly have more items of sound and generally accepted 
educational philosophy than have been put into practice. Here is an 
opportunity and an obligation. What we want to do in improving 
education, certainly on the secondary school level, probably would 
cost no more than is wasted now in doing what we know we should 
not do. Educational advance might well begin with the elimination 
of dead wood in the curriculum and the forbidding of pupils to con- 
tinue at public expense studies for which they have manifested no 
competence. Such economies can not be made arbitrarily, but they 
are possible when justified by a principle or a policy to the acceptance 
of which the public has been educated. The one principle that educa- 
tion is a public investment to perpetuate its ideals and to promote its 
interests, to make the supporting community a better place in which 
to live and in which to make a living would, even if liberally ap- 
plied, revolutionize the practice of our schools and effect significant 
economies. 

The chief obstacle to economies that would result from a sensible 
reform of the curriculum practices lies, of course, in the fact that 
education, especially above the elementary grades, has become a fetish. 
The public has an unreasoning belief in the efficacy of traditional 
subjects regardless of unproved and unprovable beneficent results on 
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individuals. The fact that a few men and women have mastered 
them and found them useful has led them to think that democracy, 
in the name of which many sins are committed, requires all pupils to 
have the same diet. As well have one menu or one type and size of 
clothing for all. Any detailed proposal for economic reform of the 
curriculum would undoubtedly disturb the vocal minority who wish 
their children to follow the fetish, but at the same time it would, 
after proper preparation through publicity, tremendously please those 
who pay the taxes and expect some obvious return from the societal 
investment. Any sound proposal for reform can show by common 
sense principles what is essential and what is merely luxurious. If 
the public is willing to provide funds for the latter, it assumes the 
responsibility. But if retrenchment is necessary, it is quite possible 
that the economic depression will provide such an opportunity for 
curriculum reform as every sensible and informed educator knows is 
long over-due. 

Fourth, the professional educator can at this time prepare a for- 
ward-looking comprehensive plan for the education of the children 
of his community. It may not be a perfect plan, but it will be better 
than none. It will be a tentative goal and guide. Hand-to-mouth 
procedure should be a relic of the past, an advertisement of incom- 
petence. It was never creditable to any educator who claimed to be 
professional and competent. By this comprehensive plan for social 
betterment, the best that he with all possible professional assistance 
can honestly make, every educational practice should be examined, 
and by it every proposed change should justify itself. Probably not 
in this generation has the need of such a plan been so great or a hos- 
pitable consideration of the public been so likely. If the plan is 
sound, it can be understood by John Citizen. If it is to have effective 
support, it must be. 

Fifth, the professional educator can by his activities convince the 
public that teachers are citizens as well as public servants. They 
should make their influence felt in determining public policies, espe- 
cially those affecting education ; they can and should exert themselves 
to show the importance of education as contrasted with other public 
activities; they can and should support its rights against those of 
road-building, policing the country, protecting it from fires, col- 

lecting garbage, and cleaning the streets. The divorce of education 
’ from politics, for which we have fought so long and on the whole 
so successfully, is proper. But it has also resulted in too much 
of a divorce of educators from politics, which is improper. The 
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politicians probably know more workers in every other com- 
munity service than in education, know them and look out for their 
interests, partly through friendships and partly through respect for 
their votes. As a result they are too frequently more interested 
in other civic departments than they are in the schools. They are 
supported by many selfish patrons of private schools. Of course 
teachers should not become obligated to politicians and should not 
tolerate any influence by them on appointments, promotions, and 
policies. But that is not saying that the profession should abandon 
its rights and, let us emphasize, its duty to work actively to influence 
public opinion to support the right kind of education as liberally as 
it deserves. Teachers should never become civic eunuchs. 

This is a dangerous and easily misunderstood topic. But this is 
a dangerous time for education. In this period of economic depres- 
sion the professional educator, whatever his position, must be active 
to influence the public to maintain all the essential activities of the 
schools. To do this he must first of all clean house, codperating in 
economy by saving wherever there has been waste. He must have 
and he must popularize a program for promoting a better type of 
education. He must be not only ready but also active to justify be- 
fore the public the necessary expenditures for what is of most worth. 
He must rally all possible influences to gain the support of an in- 
formed and an interested citizenry. And he must, at least for the 
time being, subordinate his personal and selfish interests. If physi- 
cians in their conventions spent their time in discussing fees instead 
of fits and fevers, as Arnold Tompkins used to say, they would be- 
come discredited. In our conventions, then, we must concentrate on 
the meaning of education and on the means of making it effective. 
We must codperate in economy that it may not be foolish, short- 
sighted, and socially harmful. The truest economy will begin in 
making every educational activity return the largest dividends on the 
great social investment in the schools. 

I have faith in the land that gave me birth. Fated to work else- 
where I have been jealous of those who have actively and directly 
contributed to its great achievements. Its steady and at times mar- 
velous advance has made me thrill with pride. I have admired the 
honesty with which ir. this period of economic depression, the serious- 
ness of which I appreciate, it has laid aside pretense and sought to 
get down to the bedrock facts that it may build again substantially. 
But I know that it can build only with education. As in economics, 
(Continued on page 439) 
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GUIDING PRINCIPLE:S* 


SCHOOL SYSTEM, like an individual, should have ideals 

which shape its destiny and should have a philosophy which di- 
rects its course. Too often the development of a school system is the 
outcome of opportunism rather than of definitely determined policy. 
Educational progress in Detroit during the past few decades has been 
influenced not only by educational forces set in motion in various 
ages in the past but by new forces generated and made effective amid 
the complex conditions of modern social and industrial life. 

Since the turn of the twentieth century the two influences which 
more than any other have shaped educational thinking and procedure 
in the Detroit public schools have been the social philosophy of Dr. 
John Dewey and the application of scientific methods to the study of 
child nature and achievement as advocated and formulated by Dr. E. 
L. Thorndike. 


In accordance with the best modern thought education is conceived 
as producing changes in human behavior. The chief factors involved 
are: (1) society itself which determines the ideas and purposes avail- 
able for controlling conduct; (2) the individual through whom the 
ideas and purposes of society can be realized; and (3) the school 
which must help the individual to develop in himself to the fullest 
extent possible those ideas, purposes, and powers which are most 
worth while to society. 

Guided by the ideals here set forth and utilizing as far as may be 
the methods and techniques of science as applied to the problems of 
education, the Detroit public schools stand for the following trends 
in educational thought and procedure: 


A system which respects and gives rec- Rather than a system autocratically 
ognition to the rights and opinions of controlled. 

individual teachers, principals, and 

other subordinates 


A system which is social minded, which Rather than a system self-sufficient 
feels an interest in and a responsibility and in isolation. 

for all matters which concern the wel- 

fare of individuals or of society as a 

whole 


A system in which the ideal of social Rather than a system having a tradi- 
service underlies every educational ac- tional, formal, academic viewpoint. 
tivity. 


* From the Eighty-seventh annual report of the Detroit Public School, 1930, pp. 5-9. 




















A system which in its curriculum and 
instructional activities emphasizes the 
relation of the individual to the prob- 
lems of modern life 


A system which recognizes the inter- 
ests, capacities, and needs of children 
as well as the demands of society 


A system which recognizes the individ- 
ual differences of children and at- 
tempts to adjust educational opportun- 
ities to their requirements 


A system which recognizes that the 
true test of instruction is ability to 
meet real social situations, not artifi- 
cial ones 


A system in which instruction seeks to 
develop important attitudes, apprecia- 
tions, and generalizations as wel! as to 
teach knowledges and skills 


A system which views knowledges and 
skills as means to more important ends 
and recognizes that the by-products of 
instruction have great importance in 
life. 
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Rather than a system which in its cur- 
riculum disregards true life values. 


Rather than a system which seeks to 
impose upon children adult forms of 
thought, feeling, and behavior. 


Rather than a system which deals with 
children in the mass. 


Rather than a system which in its in- 
struction sets up formal academic 
standards. 


Rather than a system in which instruc- 
tion is chiefly concerned with the de- 
velopment of skills and knowledges. 


Rather than a system which makes 
knowledges and skills an end in them- 
selves. 


For a number of years the Detroit schools have been consciously 
and continuously moving in the direction of the ideals herein set forth. 
Evidence of this may be found in the statement of the policy of in- 
struction prepared by the Instructional Council* as an attempt to in- 
terpret the ideals for which the schools stand and to formulate prin- 
ciples for the guidance of teachers, principals, and supervisors. 


INSTRUCTIONAL POLiIcy OF THE Detroit Pusiic ScHOOLS 


The purpose of all concerned with instruction should be: 


(1) 


to make the most efficient use of existing knowledges and 


practices which contribute to the teaching process ; 


(2) 


continually to appraise existing practices in order to discover 


possibilities of improvement ; and 


(3) 


to try out experimentally various possible modifications re- 


porting for the benefit of all, the results obtained. General 


* Consisting of the Deputy Superintendent, the Dean of the College of the City of De- 
troit and Teachers College, the Supervising Director of Instruction, the Supervising Director 
of Research and Adjustment, the Educational Consultant, the Assistant Superintendent in 


Charge of Intermediate and High Schools, the Supervisin 
and the Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Vocational and Technical Schools. 


Director of Intermediate Schools, 
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practice throughout the city is expected to change as rapidly 
as the proof of the desirability of the change is established on 
the basis of evidence. 


GENERAL OBJECTIVES 

Education in Detroit is to be conceived as a unitary process having 
for its goal the development of individuals able to live efficiently and 
happily in a democratic environment with profit both to themselves 
and to the society of which they are members, 

More specifically one important goal of instructional effort shall 
be the ability of pupils to recognize, on their own initiative, the ex- 
istence of essential life problems in situations, and the will to solve 
such problems. Th attitude of courageous optimism that problems 
can be solved by intelligent effort is an important aspect of this goal. 

A second goal shall be the ability to plan the solution of problems 
and to execute plans efficiently, together with all that implies in the 
way of ability to profit by self-criticism and by the criticism and as- 
sistance of others. 

A third objective shall be the ability to generalize from experience, 
to profit by living, to will to better both one’s own conditions and the 
conditions of social life. 

A fourth objective shall be the ability to codperate with others in 
the solution of social problems, and the will to exert such ability. 

A fifth objective shall be acquaintance with the sources of knowl- 
edge and with the methods by which they may be used efficiently. 

A sixth objective shall be efficient control over the knowledges and 
skills most generally needed by children and adults. 

The adoption of these six objectives as controlling factors in a 
school will be made evident by the presence of the following condi- 
tions: As pupils progress from kindergarten through college, they 
will be given the opportunity, and will exhibit the ability, to participate 
increasingly in choosing, within the limits of their capacities and the 
limits set up by the schools, what is to be studied, how it is to be or- 
ganized, how it is to be graded (formulation of standards) and how 
codperative activity is to be directed and controlled (self government). 
It is expected that, in similar manner, pupils will have, increasingly, 
the ability to control their emotions and conduct in terms of their pur- 
poses and the will to exert such control. 


MEANS OF ATTAINING O3JECTIVES 


The means by which goals are achieved is an important factor in 
the achievement. The statement above implies that within the limits 
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made necessary by the school organization, classroom procedure shall 
be planned to provide for self-activity based on the purposes, inter- 
ests, and developmental needs of pupils. It is expected that control 
of students’ activities shall be exercised more through control of en- 
vironment than through direct command, and that school work shall 
prove immediately and innately satisfying to the pupils. In other 
words, the spirit of teaching shall be assistance, guidance, and service 
to the pupils. In general, control over knowledges and skills is to be 
secured, as far as possible, as a by-product of their meaningful use 
in the achievement of purposes. 

The ideal implies that eventually teaching will mean: 

A. Affording opportunities for pupils to have a wide variety of 

significant experiences. 

B. Providing pupils with sources of knowledge and with methods 

of using them, as they are needed in such experiences. 

C. Interpreting the meaning of experiences, both individual and 

special. 

D. Helping pupils by generalizing from their experiences to form 

the ideals that will result in social and individual progress. 

E. Helping the pupils to conserve and organize the products of 

their experiences. 

The most fundamental and persistent problems of education are 
the individual and society. The instructional policy in Detroit is based 
upon the idea that the efficiency of instruction will improve to the de- 
gree that the system moves toward more complete adjustment to indi- 
vidual and social needs. 

The school is an institution. Like other institutions it tends to ad- 
here to tradition and to become formal, routinized, and self-sufficient. 
It evolves but slowly in response to social changes. Over a long pe- 
riod of years the Detroit schools have been no exception to the general 
tendency, but for more than a decade they have held firmly to an ideal. 
The spirit of the new education permeates their teaching corps. In 
the struggle to approach the ideal, traditional ideas and modes of pro- 
cedure are gradually yielding to those which’ are in accord with the 
tenets of modern social philosophy and the sanctions of scientific 
method. Progress is dependent upon the constant growth and re- 
education of the personnel and continued readjustment of procedure 
to meet changing conditions. With the achievement of the past ten 
years upon which to build, more rapid progress in the years ahead 
should be definitely assured. 
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The Commercial Column 
Conducted by Miss WILLIE Rusy BLACKBURN 


Comments and articles dealing with the field of commercial 
education will be welcomed. 








USINESS education is doing its part toward hastening world 
B:; sace and prosperity. “Business today is the custodian of the 
world’s economic future and will measure up to its tremendous re- 
sponsibilities in furthering world peace and prosperity only if and 
when our young men and women receive the kind of business educa- 
tion that will make them economically and ethically sound in their 
dealings with the world problems of tomorrow. 

“A concrete evidence of the contribution already made toward 
world peace by business education is available in the results of the 
international congress for commercial education held at Amsterdam 
in 1929. At this congress 38 nations were represente1. The Amer- 
ican and British delegates were much impressed by the fact that the 
representatives of great business organizations and industries from 
Germany, France, Czechoslovakia, and other European countries 
were there to confer with commercial teachers, showing a closer codp- 
eration existing between business and business education in these 
countries than in America or Great Britain. 

“Recently the American delegates in conference with the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, federal educational authorities, and 
representative industrial leaders organized the American council on 
education for business. Business leaders from all parts of the country 
are signifying their great interest and their willingness to participate 
actively in this tremendously worth-while movement to enlarge and 
enrich the curriculum of business education, in order that America’s 
future leaders of commerce may have not only the desire but the 
necessary technical training to conduct the business affairs of this 
country so as to foster cordial international relations and make world 
peace an assured fact.” 


Devices Usep IN TEACHING A BOOKKEEPING CLAss How To KEEP 
Books FoR A CORPORATION 
(Aubrey Joyner, Senior igh School, Greensboro) 


[nis piscussion will be devoted to those devices which may be used 
at various times during a semester’s work in the study of corporation 
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bookkeeping. The “J. A. Whitney & Company” practice set will be 
used as the source of business transactions and the “20th Century 
300okkeeping and Accounting” Textbook will be used as the outline 
of fundamental principles and reference medium in the teaching of 
corporations. 

There should be a summary of facts learned in the study of sole 
proprietorship and partnership before a class begins the study of 
corporations. Especially is this true when the summer vacation comes 
in between the study of partnership and corporations. If the class is 
one which begins this study the second semester of the school year, a 
review may be given by comparing the three forms of business as the 
study of the corporation progresses rather than having a definite re- 
view before taking up the study of a corporation. 

In making the initial assignment to a class for the study of the 
corporation, there are several important questions which may be asked 
which will help the students in their study of this unit of the work. 
Some that I ask are: What is a corporation? What is the difference 
between the responsibility of the partners and the stockholders in a 
corporation? How is a corporation formed? Does the death of a 
stockholder affect the continuation of it as a business? How many 
different kinds of corporations do you know about? This last ques- 
tion will be a rather difficult one for the average child to handle with- 
out much special research work on the part of the pupil. Therefore 
the teacher should make definite assignments to the pupils in reference 
to their finding out some of the salient features of a “Limited” cor- 
poration, one which bears the abbreviation “Co.” in connection with 
its firm name. 

To make this study more interesting to the pupils, an investigation 
should be made by members of the class to determine how many dif- 
ferent kinds of corporations are operating in the community in which 
the school is located. Also, have them take notice of the more widely 
known corporations which are doing business all over the nation. 

An effective means of summarizing the facts already learned in the 
study of a partnership and the newly acquired information about the 
corporation can be utilized by having a debate on a query similar to 
this one: “Resolved: That the Partnership is a better and safer means 
of conducting business than a corporation.” Study in this type of 
work will require that the students investigate the method of handling 
accounts for partnership and corporation. They will of necessity have 
to know something about the method of formation of both, duration 
of business, responsibility of owners, proprietorship, payment of in- 
come tax, etc. 
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The class should now be ready for some practical application of 
the principles they have learned. I should suggest to the students that 
probably they would like to form themselves into a corporation, taking 
over the business of a partnership which has been owned and oper- 
ated by two members of their class. These partners will discuss with 
the other members of the class the possibility of forming a corpora- 
tion. When the members of the class have agreed to invest in this 
business enterprise, they may write a charter which will be submitted 
to the Corporation Commission. Taking for granted that the Cor- 
poration Commission will recognize their company, the class may 
proceed immediately to the further organization of the company. 

The teacher should give to each student a mimeographed sheet 
containing the financial statements of the partnership owned by the 
two members of the class. This will form the basis for practice work 
in making the opening entry for the newly formed corporation. The 
work in this connection furnishes an opportunity for discussion about 
the different books and various accounts used in keeping a record for 
this type of business. 

Up to this stage the class has spent its time and effort in preparing 
for the actual work of keeping books for a corporation through dis- 
cussions and practice exercises similar to the ones used in the practice 
set. The name of the firm for whom the students will work is “J. A. 
Whitney & Company,” wholesale dealers in groceries. The teacher 
acts as the President of this corporation, signing important papers, 
contracts, etc. Hence, it is necessary for the student-bookkeeper to 
secure the approval of the President, and suggestions if necessary, 
before actually making the opening entry. 

The work in this course will include class lectures as well as indi- 
vidual instruction, making it possible for the fastest workers to pro- 
ceed more rapidly than the others. Another advantage is that the 
teacher has time to help those who need her most. This help is not 
given in the form of actually recording the transactions or even tell- 
ing the pupil how to record it. The pupil should be led to do some 
thinking on the problems, analyzing it to determine what effect it will 
have on the finances of the corporation. Many will be able to solve 
this problem after one or two leading questions have been asked, while 
others will need to do some review on certain portions of the text to 
determine the method of handling that particular problem. 

A device which helps to promote interest and to make the trans- 
action clear is the reproduction of actual business papers which ac- 
companies each transaction in the practice set. Oftentimes there is 
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no explanation of the transaction except the papers themselves which 
were used in completing the business transaction. This furnishes a 
fine opportunity for independent thinking on the part of the pupils in 
reconstructing the procedures and steps by which this firm was able 
to close this particular transaction. When new papers and unusual 
transactions occur, class discussions aid the students to understand 


and to visualize the different types of transactions which were com- 
pleted. Many transactions are similiar to those which have come 
within the observation of the pupils and their experience and opinions 
to’ create interest in the work. 

A transaction which furnishes a very good means of stimulating 
interest is one in which a maker of a note fails to pay when it is due. 
This necessitates certain accounting procedures which they are always 
eager to follow through. Another transaction of a similar type is a 
transaction in which a customer pays an account by check, lacking 
sufficient funds in the bank to honor this check when it is presented 
there for payment. This brings forward the questions of why one 
must be accurate in keeping one’s check stubs, the responsibility of 
the endorser of this check, and finally the method of collecting a 
protested check and showing this information in the proper books of 
account. 

The devices which have been discussed are a few which, I think, 
might be used in teaching the essentials of keeping books for a cor- 
poration. Of course, the method and type of books used in keeping 
the “J. A. Whitney & Company” practice set will not be followed 
absolutely in any business because the same type of accounts may not 
be required. However, the principles which have been acquired 
through recording transactions for this firm should be of sufficient 
value to help a pupil understand similar transactions and prevent his 
feeling lost when given a new set of books to handle. 





CO-OPERATING IN ECONOMY 
(Continued from page 431) 
so in education it must get down to the bedrock of facts and with the 
tentative blueprints of the whole structure build with the principles 
of common sense and social idealism. Education is no benevolence 
and no charity. It is the only instrument that society has to per- 
petuate and to improve the democracy to which we are devoted. The 
depression offers a rare opportunity for leadership, nowhere more 
needed than in education. The time is ripe. While codperating in 
economy, at the same time be audacious to lead. The future of soci- 
ety is in the hands of the schoolmaster of today. 
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The Latin Column 
Conducted by J. Minor Gwynn 











A PLEA For THE DEPARTMENTAL District MEETINGS 


E HAVE been requested to discuss in this column a better 

articulation of the time schedule of various meetings at the 
district gatherings of the North Carolina Education Association each 
fall. In endeavoring to present the departmental angle of this matter 
briefly, we shall likewise try to keep in mind that the handling of a 
composite program of interest to a gathering of from twelve to 
twenty-two hundred teachers by its very nature will present some 
minor differences and conflicts of interests, no matter how well such 
a program has been worked out. 

From observation extending over a number of years, we believe 
that the main objection raised in regard to these gatherings is con- 
cerned not with the quality of the programs, which most concede to 
have been good in the main, but with the poor timing, or lack of 
timing, of the various meetings. A program is printed and sent out 
to the teachers ; on it are printed both the times and places of all meet- 
ings. Ifa general meeting precedes the departmental gatherings, it is 
impossible for a departmental section of English, Social Science, 
Latin, or French to get under headway until the general session is 
adjourned ; if it runs fifteen minutes or half an hour over time, then 
the whole schedule is delayed that length of time. On the other hand, 
it is possible, though not preferable, for a general meeting to begin 
even though the departmental gatherings are slow in adjourning. 

If the departmental meetings are scheduled for Friday afternoon. 
at certain fall district N. C. E. A. assemblies, then they must neces- 
sarily be scheduled later in the afternoon, say about 3:30, if they are 
to be preceded by a general session. In this case, it is suggested that 
the general session be shortened so that ample time will be given one 
speaker rather than have two speakers frequently taking up time 
supposed to be allotted for the departments. Or the program com- 
mittee might try out having the departmental meetings first, in order 
to discover the difficulty of keeping in a general meeting teachers 
who have arranged to come particularly for the departmental sessions 
and who have to get back home before dark. 
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In those districts where the departments have their meetings the 
first thing Saturday morning, usually 9:30, the departments do not 
have the frequent late dismissal of the general session to contend 
with, but they have the handicap of the early hour which prevents 
many from a distance arriving in time for it. Teachers no longer, as 
a rule, come to these meetings and remain over night. It is too 
expensive in the first place, and in the second place, most of them do 
not feel that they can make the trip by car twice. So they plan to 
attend the sessions in which they are most interested. 

We do not attempt here to state that the one day meeting would 
be wiser than the day and a half one. But we do believe that the 
programs can be improved much by either a better timing of the meet- 
ings or by a slight cutting down in the number of speakers on the 
general session slate. 


* * * « * 


NEW PUBLICATIONS IN THE CLASSICAL FIELD 


A Slave of Catiline. By Paul L. Anderson. D. Appleton and Company, New 
York. 1931. $2.00. The author of With the Eagles gives us another his- 
torical story, this time for the third year of Latin. 

For Freedom and for Gaul. By Paul L. Anderson. D. Appleton and Company, 
New York. 1931. $2.00. Another interesting story for the second year, 
with Vercingetorix as the hero. 

The Religious Quests of the Graeco-Roman World. By S. Angus. Chas. 
Scribners Sons, New York. 1929. $4.00. A study in the historical back- 
ground of early Christianity. 

Constantine the Great and the Christian Revolution. By G. P. Baker. Dodd, 
Mead and Company, New York. 1931. $3.50. 

The Huns. By Marcel Brion. Robt. M. McBride and Company, New York. 
$3.50. The story of the great trek to the Danube by the man who wrote 
Attila: The Scourge of God. 

Latin for Juniors. By R. E. and A. E. Burns. Macmillan and Company, Lon- 
don. 1930. A second year Latin book. 

Latin—Fourth Year. By H. E. Burton and R. M. Gummere. Silver, Burdett 
and Company, New York. 1931. $1.88. The fourth year text of the Climax 
Series. 

Odysseus, Sage of Greece. By A. L. Chidsey. Minton, Balch and Company, 
New York. $2.50. The Odyssey retold for boys. 

The Writing On the Wall. By Helen W. Cole. Service Bureau for Classical 
Teachers, New York (Bulletin XXIV). 1931. $.45. Glimpses from the 
Pompeian Graffiti into the daily life of the ancient Romans. 

Cicero. By Gaston Delayen, Translated by Farrell Symons, with an appreciation 
by M. Raymond Poincare. E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. 1931. 
$4.00. Another good biography of the orator. 

The Love Life of Julius Caesar. By Renee Dunan. E. P. Dutton and Company. 

New York. $3.50. 
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RUGG’S 


SOCIAL SCIENCE COURSE 


Textbooks plus! So a super- 
intendent describes these 
new books. Why does he? 
Because the books give a 
broad view of contemporary 
problems . . . Because in 
amount and importance of 
information they cannot 
be duplicated . . . Because 
the Pupils’ Workbook of 
Directed Study furnishes a 
rich program of activities 
that provide for individual 
growth. 




















GINN AND COMPANY 
Represented by P. E. Seagle, Box 311, Raleigh, N. C. 














Creative Writing 
Creative Reading 


STUDY AND APPRECIATION OF THE SHORT STORY 
(Johnson-Cowan-Peacock) hits the mark. With it you can 
eall forth the potential value which has always existed in 
courses in the short story. As its name suggests, the aim of 
the book is to give a thorough understanding of the technique 
and structure of the short story and to raise the appreciative 
faculty of the student to a higher level. This dual objective 
is achieved through writing and reading. The writing 
demands can be met by the average high school student. The 
stories included are fresh, vital, and accurate models. 


st 
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5 eV \ 
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SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY \ 
exYisss» J 


New York Newark Boston Chicago 
San Francisco 
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A Summary of Reports On the Modern Foreign Languages. By R. H. Fife. 
Macmillan Company, New York. 1931. $1.00. It contains an Index to the 
Reports. 

The Council of the Gods. By Ruth Harshaw. Thomas S. Rockwell Company, 
Chicago. $2.00. The story of Greek mythology. 

The Reign of Tiberius. By Frank Burr Marsh. Oxford University Press, 
New York. 1931. $5.00. 

The Corn King and the Spring Queen. By Naomi Mitchison. Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, New York. 1931. $3.75. A novel touching the ancient world 
from 228 B. C. to 187 B. C. 

A Hand-List of Books Relating to the Classics and Classical Antiquity, (En- 
larged by B. H. Blackwell). By J. A. Nairn. B. H. Blackwell, Oxford, 
1931. 

The Magical Art of Vergil. By E. K. Rand. Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge. 1931. $5.00. 

Vergil and Those Others. By Homer F. Rebert. Vergil Bimillennium Com- 
mittee of Amherst College, Amherst. 1931. $2.00. 

A Third Latin Book (Revised). By H. F. Scott, F. W. Sanford, and C. H. 
Beeson. 1931. $1.96. The third year text of the revised Scott Latin pro- 
gram. 

The Virtuous Knight. By Robert E. Sherwood. Chas. Scribners Sons, New 
York. $2.50. An historical romance of the Crusades. 

Rome and the Romans. By Grant Showerman. Macmillan Company, New 
York. 1931. $5.00. A survey and interpretation of Roman life. 

The Department of Latin—A Handbook. By Claire Thursby, Rofena Beach, 
and Grace W. Mason. University High School, Oakland, or Service Bureau 
for Classical Teachers. New York. $.30. 

The Life and Times of Marc Antony. By Arthur Weigall. G. P. Putnam, 
New York. $5.00. 

Cleopatra. By Oskar Von Wertheimer. Translated by Huntley Patterson. 
J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia. 1931. $5.00. 





THOUSANDS OF SUCCESSFUL TEACHERS USE 


“THE SUPREME AUTHORITY” 
To get accurate, encyclopedic, up-to-date information 
of all kinds that is of vital use and interest in the 
schoolroom 
A wise schoo] superintendent has said: “I have never 
yet seen a person, whether pupil or teacher, who was 
accustomed to the frequent use of the dictionary who 
was not at the same time a good or superior all- 
round scholar.”” A better test than this of the value 
of dictionary work could not be found. 
The New International is constantly revised and 
improved to keep abreast of modern needs and infor- 
mation. 452,000 Entries, including thousands of New 
Words. 6000 Illustrations. 2,700 Pages. 
Write for Helps in Teaching G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 

the Dictionary, FREE Springfield, Mass. 
































COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
HOME STUDY COURSES 








YOUR LEISURE TIME 


Each year, more men and women undertake home study courses, and 
realize how helpful they are. 9% Over 60% of Columbia home study 
students have had college training; they know the importance of con- 
tinuing their education. % Many seek cultural advantages, others to 
increase their ability for service; a still larger number devote their 
Spare time to studies that increase their earning power. %@ Whatever 
your objective is, Columbia University offers courses that should en- 
able you to do better the tasks that lie before you. % You have a 
wide choice of uses for your leisure time, a part of which we urge you 
to devote to study. 


+. - ~ 


In this country, we are in the midst of an adult educational move- 
ment. Home study courses are being taken by about 1% million people 
which is nearly twice the total number of students in our universities, 
colleges and professional schools. University home study courses are 
especially important in this movement because they offer careful guid- 
ance under experienced educators.’€Columbia courses have been pre- 
pared to meet the special requirements of study at home. They are 
sufficiently elastic to be adapted to the students’ individual needs. 
Everyone who enrolls is personally taught by a member of the 
University teaching staff. 8 In writing, mention subjects which inter- 
est you, even if they are not listed, as additions are made from time 
to time. 8% Our Home Study Department offers also complete high 
school and college preparatory training through courses covering four 
years of high school study. We shall be glad to send our special 
high school bulletin upon request. 
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Conducted by C. E. Preston 








rT | 
a | The Science Column 
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{ENT We welcome to this column the article which follows, especially 
. because it represents the beginning of tendencies within college 
ON science departments, absent until the past three or four years, to sub- 
= ject to reévaluation methods that previously have been (unscientif- 
/ ically) considered almost too firmly entrenched to be thus criticized 


without sacrilege. That this spirit of holding up to test even practices 


oa so thoroughly traditional is increasing is a matter for rejoicing and 
NCE hope. We may all rest assured that all that is really worth saving will 
. stand the test; at the same time we may look with confidence to the 
t discovery of better means for imparting true knowledge. The teach- 


ing of science, like science itself, is dynamic, not static, and must 
advance through the changing years. 

So far as the article adds to the evidence still being widely col- 
lected, its conclusions point to the fact that we must look to other 
values than that of imparting information, if we would justify indi- 


BS vidual laboratory work. Similarly, we may well ask whether, in the 
ON administration of our laboratory work in secondary schools as well as 

in colleges, we are to a sufficient degree consciously seeking these 
ITING other valuable outcomes. The authors of the article truthfully state 


that as yet tests to measure them have not been perfected. 


=» THE INDIVIDUAL LABORATORY VERSUS THE LECTURE 
\ 
DEMONSTRATION METHOD 
STRA’ 
ION By J. N. LeConte anv F. H. EpMIsTeER 


N THE last decade an important question has developed as to 
] the best method of the presentation of chemistry and the other 
sciences. The argument is essentially ‘Lecture-Demonstration versus 
ES Individual Laboratory Work.’ There have been numerous exper- 
ING iments performed and as many papers written, but none seem to show 
conclusively the superiority of either of the two methods. The ma- 
jority of teachers hold to the opinion that individual work is the 
better method, but in nearly every case where statistical measure- 
ments have been made it has been found that the lecture-demonstra- 
tion method has given better results on immediate tests and equally 
as good on delayed tests. 

Advocates of the lecture-demonstration method maintain that a 
considerable amount of money is being wasted in the unprofitable 
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purchasing of equipment for individual work and that there is need- 
less loss of time through the pursuit of this method. Yet teachers 
and administrators should think conservatively before overthrowing 
a method which time has built for us. There are limitations to the 
researches thus far carried out. They have measured, no doubt, the 
acquisition and the retention of facts but there is at present no key to 
uncovering the abilities for work, technique, ability to apply informa- 
tion gained, and the attitude of mind gained by the student through 
these two methods of instruction. 

Misses Parr and Spencer,! University of Illinois, following up an 
inconclusive questionnaire distributed among high school teachers of 
chemistry by Professor Greenlaw,? and under the auspices of the 
Illinois Association of Chemistry Teachers, undertook to solve the 
problem through the codperation of twenty-two teachers in charge of 
thirty-five classes composed of eight hundred and fifty-seven (857) 
high school chemistry pupils. The plan of procedure was to furnish 
guide sheets to the teachers with essential directions covering a unit 
of two weeks work, which in this case was the study of calcium. 
Two weeks after the directions were sent, two sets of twenty ques- 
tions each for immediate recall tests were mailed, and six weeks later 
two tests for delayed recall were sent out. There was no duplication 
of questions in the two tests. The test papers were graded by the 
investigators to avoid any personal knowledge of the pupils’ abilities. 
Their results seemed to corroborate the work of several preceding in- 
vestigators who expressed doubt as to the extensive laboratory pro- 
gram now in vogue. Anibal,* Cooprider, Cunningham,® Kiebler and 
Woody,® in comparing the individual laboratory method and the lec- 
ture-demonstration method, each found the averages by the latter 
method higher on immediate recall tests. Downing states that the 
benefits supposedly derived from the individual work are found in 
‘the opportunity for the pupil to learn at first hand, to acquire fertility 
of suggestions, facility in thinking, and self-reliance by facing prob- 
lems and solving them by himself.’ G. Albert Hill,?7 Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, in an article on freshman chemistry courses with particular 
reference to laboratory work, advocates the use of synthetic rather 
than qualitative or quantitative experiments. Silverman believes that 
the present system is faulty in that it requires equal performance of 


1 Parr and Spencer, J. of Chem. Ed. VII, 571, 1930. 

2? Greenlaw, J. of Chem. Ed. V, 1500, 1928. 

8 Anibal, J. of Ed. Res. XIII, 355-365. 

* Cooprider, Sch. Sc. and Math. XX, 834-844. 

5 Cunningham, ch. Sc. and Math. XXIV, 709; Univ. of Il. Bulletin 18, 105, 1920; 
17, 104, 1920. 

* Kiebler and Woody, J. of Ed. Res. VII, 50-58. 
7 Hill, J. of Chem. Ed. VI, 914, 1929. 
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all students in a given time, and proposes that all students be divided 
into small groups, first according to previous training, then progressed 
according to ability to advance. All instruction to be given in the 
laboratory in conjunction with the experimental work, credits given 
according to the number of experiments satisfactorily completed. 
This would require small rooms. He recommends, then, a pure lab- 
oratory course with no set lectures, but with explanations and tests to 
accompany laboratory work. 

Dr. Bancroft,® of Cornell University recommends a course in 
‘Pandemic Chemistry’ for those students who wish a cultural intro- 
duction to chemistry. In his method he proposes to discuss only those 
substances with which everyone is familiar, more or less popular 
science as the layman knows it without too much detail chemistry 
itself. He believes that it is a matter of time until there will be such 
a course offered to college men who do not intend to follow chem- 
istry. These are just a few of the suggestions and methods which 
have been proposed as solutions to the problem of the presentation of 
chemistry. 

Additional data on this problem have been accumulated in the 
Chemistry Department of the University of North Carolina. During 
the Winter Quarter beginning in January of this year (1930-31) the 
following plan was used. A section of thirty-three students enrolled 
in Chemistry 2 was chosen. It was decided to allow them all to per- 
form individually the first seven experiments in this course, in order 
that they might have the method and technique well in hand before 
our experiment should begin. They were divided into two sections 
of equal scholastic ability judged from their grades in Chemistry 1. 
The equality of this division was brought out on the first quiz cover- 
ing the first seven experiments which showed the average of the two 
sections to be the same to the second decimal. After this quiz the 
sections were separated, a different instructor taking charge of each 
section. 

The laboratory schedule for each section was a thirty minute quiz 
before starting the day’s experiment. The questions for both sections 
were the same and the grading for all the papers was alternated be- 
tween the two instructors in order to standardize the results. 

Following the thirty minute quiz, instructor X of Section A would 
perform the experiment for the day before his section and explain 
the phenomena involved, after which he would call for any questions 
that might arise in the minds of those watching the demonstration. 


This is essentially the demonstration method. 
® Bancroft, J. of Chem. Ed. III, 396, 1926. 
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After the quiz, Section B was given a thorough but concise dis- 
cussion of the object of the experiment and reactions involved by in- 
structor Y and then was sent into the laboratory to perform individ- 
ually, according to directions, the experiment for the day. 

Graphs were kept showing individual grades for each quiz, with 
each section on a separate graph. These were kept on display for the 
personal inspection of the students. In the final reckoning averages 
were made for each section on all the quizzes taken as shown in the 
table. As will be noted the final average for the eight quizzes of both 
sections has a difference of only eight-tenths of one percent. This 
would indicate that there is little difference as far as the acquisition 
of facts is concerned between the two methods. 

The interest of the students in both sections ran high due mostly 
to the competitive spirit of the experiment. In the actual laboratory 
work Section B (individual laboratory) showed the greater interest. 
The attendance in both sections was excellent due to this interest. 
The time of both instructor and student for each day’s work was 
much less with the demonstration method. Section B developed 
laboratory technique which Section A could not possibly get through 
watching the instructor perform the experiment. 

Whether there is compensation enough from the individual 
method in the form of self-reliance, confidence, initiative and habits 
of work, these experiments are inadequate to prove. Until methods 
for testing these abilities are perfected, teachers should digress with 
care from the accepted method. 


Quiz. No. b. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. Aver. 
Demonstration 

Section average...78.87 75.00 39.33 65.26 77.40 75.68 79.37 93.12 74.12 
Individual 


Section average...78.82 77.98 43.43 62.66 60.31 74.66 67.82 94.94 75.00 


The final average includes makeup quizzes for those who were absent with 
reasonable excuses. 
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(7) A reading table in the room with supplementary reading material 
that the children can use in connection with the problems on which 
they are working is another means of creating interest. Some of the 
books which should be on this table are Smith’s “Number Stories of 
Long Ago,” Week’s “Boys Own Arithmetic,” Abbot’s “Flatland,” 
Dudeney’s “Amusements in Arithmetic,” also his “Canterbury Puz- 
zles and Other Curious Problems,’ Lick’s “Recreations in Math- 
ematics,” Smith’s “History of Mathematics,” or Sanford’s “A Short 
History of Mathematics.” 

Another way of stimulating interest is the use of booklets. Each 
pupil should keep a scrap book or diary of the work which he does. 
There ‘are many different subjects which may be written up in the 
form of booklets. One booklet might be called the Measurement- 
Computation Booklet. Before starting the actual work of this book- 
let, standard tests should be given on the four fundamentals in in- 
tegers and fractions. These may be called Inventory Tests, placing 
the taking of these tests on the same basis as the merchant taking 
inventory to see how much he has accomplished and where he needs 
to restock. In order to get a picture of his standing each child will 
be required to make a bar graph of the class score and the possible 
score. In connection with this, bar graphs clipped from current is- 
sues of newspapers should be brought in and discussed in class. An- 
other booklet may be called “Geometric Forms Daily Seen.” In this 
division pupils will be asked to draw figures they have studied about, 
giving the characteristics of each. “Measuring Instruments in Daily 
Use”’ is the title chosen for another division. This group will mount 
a page of pictures of the most common measuring instruments such 
as scales, measuring cups, teaspoons, table spoons, clocks, thermom- 
eters, rulers, compasses, etc. There are other ways of writing up 
booklets pertaining to mathematics. 

Interest can be aroused by the use of posters. Some interesting 
subjects which may be used for posters are: 
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Mathematics in Business 

What Can Man Do With Mathematics? 

Mathematics—The Key to the Universe 
Mathematics in the Home 

Mathematics in Nature 
Mathematics in Costumes 
Mathematics in Art 
Does the Architect Use Mathematics? 


Posters and booklets together with slogans may be used in working 
up a mathematics exhibit. 

Another way of creating interest is through mathematics clubs. 
In most of our high schools our courses are too crowded with formal 
work to permit our following, in the class room, interesting by-ways 
which touch our paths. It is largely because of the failure of teach- 
ers to provide opportunity for exploring these mysterious by-ways 
that many high school pupils regard mathematics as a necessary evil, 
an affliction to be escaped as soon as the minimum requirements have 
been met. Work that has been a drudgery may with the proper in- 
centive become a pleasurable pastime. As some one fittingly has 
said the greatest problem of mathematics teaching is to make it in- 
teresting to the pupil. The mathematics club offers a means of help- 
ing to solve this problem. The purpose of the club is to allow the 
pupil to make for himself many interesting and worthwhile discov- 
eries in the field of mathematics. Through the club the pupil comes 
to know that the queer-looking portraits, which he may have seen in 
his algebra text, represent human beings not greatly unlike himself. 
His admiration for these great mathematicians grows as he realizes 
how much we owe to them for their valuable discoveries. He learns 
of the struggles the science of mathematics has passed through as it 
has come down through the ages. His enthusiasm is aroused when 
he is skillfully playing a mathematical trick to the amazement of his 
club friends, or when he sees the fallacy of an attempt to prove that 
2 equals 1. There is no doubt that the mathematics club has a real 
function in the school. 

We can make mathematics more interesting by showing the pupils 
the relationship of mathematics to present day civilization. This 
can be done by the use of different examples. First, mathematics 
reveals the heavens to us. To the ancients the motions of the heav- 
enly bodies were universe and the sun, planets, and stars revolved 
about it. Again mathematics reveals the earth to us. How is it pos- 
sible to make an accurate map of the jagged New England coast line 
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or of the rugged Colorado mountain country, where the observer can 
see only a very small portion of the landscape at a time, and direct 
land measurements cannot be made? These things are impossible 
without the principles of mathematics but with such help the accu- 
racy of our coast survey and of all kinds of maps is almost beyond 
belief. Without maps our knowledge of the earth’s surface would 
be crude and ineffective. Also mathematics is a chief requisite in 
our navy, army, and air service. The greater part of training at 
West Point and Annapolis rests upon mathematics and the science 
of aeronautics involves the most recondite mathematical investiga- 
tion. Mathematics is fundamental to all the physical sciences. All 
development of physics and mechanics rests upon mathematics; for 
instance, stresses, strains and strengths of material; construction of 
bridges, arches, and tunnels; the law of falling bodies and of har- 
monic motion; the expansion of gases; the principles of statics and 
dynamics. Mathematics is also an important element in many forms 
of beauty. When we speak of music which is beauty of tone-har- 
mony, of art which is beauty of form and color, or architecture 
which is beauty of symmetry and structure, we are actually using 
mathematical terms which are somewhat disguised. Harmony, form, 
structure, symmetry—these are concepts of mathematical conduct 
and their full meaning can be only understood from the mathematical 
standpoint. 

A knowledge of the history of the mathematical processes one is 
learning will kindle his interest in the subject matter. We hear much 
about human interest, the personal touch and similar sentiments. A 
newspaper publisher knows that matters pertaining to people have a 
greater news value than matters pertaining to things. A reporter is 
ordered to get the names and facts about the people involved in a 
story, with pictures if possible. A plain story about an automobile 
wreck would attract only momentary interest if told without the 
names of the persons concerned in it. Whether we know them or not, 
there is always some item concerning their lives or personalities that 
gives human touch to the news. So we pause in our reading because 
of the human interest and the incident is indelibly stamped upon our 
memory. The touch of human personality is the greatest factor in 
making news interesting. We all know that efficient learning goes 
hand in hand with interest in the subject. Therefore, why not con- 
nect mathematical problems with human beings and let pupils see 
how men have struggled through greater difficulties than his to de- 
velop and simplify the rules he is learning. A knowledge of the his- 
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tory of mathematics gives both the teacher and the pupil an appre- 
ciation of the values of the subject and its inseparable and vital con- 
nection with the development of civilization. 

There are other means of creating interest in the teaching of 
mathematics. If a pupil is taught the values of the main objectives, in 
language which he can understand, interest is sure to rise. So many 
pupils do not realize the values one can derive from the study of 
mathematics. So if they know why they are studying mathematics 
and what they will get out of the subject, interest surely will be 
created. 

The stimulation of interest through the development of a proper 
interpretation of an ever present mathematical atmosphere is de- 
pendent upon the teacher who has an everlasting belief in the im- 
portance of his subject, a thorough understanding of the subject 
matter, an ever growing stock of interesting bits of mathematical 
history, an increasing supply of general information upon which to 
draw for enrichment materials, together with contagious enthusiasm. 
If teachers of mathematics will resolve to connect mathematics in 
every way possible with practical experiences and will strive to open 
the eyes of each individual pupil to the greater possibilities of math- 
ematics, it is not too much to hope that a different nation will be 
developed ; so that the real worth of mathematics will be recognized 
and “instead of it seeming to be a wilderness of nightmares and ter- 
rors, it will be a fairyland of flowers and murmuring brooks.” Math- 
ematics will then be considered “fascinating and easy to understand, 
a joy to study, a satisfaction when learned.” 
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The High School Library 


Conducted by Mary Peacock DoucLass 
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THE BookwormM’s LITTLE SISTER* 


Mead NOW and then a student comes to a member of the 
library staff with a woe-be-gone expression on her face and a 
mutilated book in her hands. 

“See here,” she says, “the very illustration in which I was in- 
terested is gone. What do you suppose has happened ?” 

“The Cutworm has been at work again,” grimly replies the library 
staff member. 

“The Cutworm? Why a worm could not eat out a whole page,” 
says the interested but skeptical student. 

“Oh, yes, she can, if you know the type of Cutworm of which I 
am speaking.” And the student then has explained to her this par- 
ticular species of Cutworm. 

Cutworm is that pet name which librarians apply to that student 
who shares in such mutilation and identifies her as the Bookworm’s 
little sister. The Cutworm’s activities consist in preparing books for 
discard, and her work goes on among all types of books. 

She would be shut out of the library entirely, were she not difficult 
to recognize and identify. She looks just like her sister, the Book- 
worm. The only distinguishing trait is that she comes to the library 
armed with a knife or a pair of scissors instead of a love of learning. 
These are weapons of offense, not of defense. With them she clips 
when opportunity offers, pages, pictures, sometimes whole chapters 
from books and magazines. It is one of her peculiar characteristics 
that she delights in the most expensive, best illustrated, least replace- 
able books. Her path through the library is marked by a scattered 
trail of mutilated volumes left behind. 

Eventually the pictures, and frequently the pages of text which 
she cuts from books, reappear in notebooks which she hands her 
teacher. That is the reason for bringing the matter up here. In cul- 
tivating the bookworm, teachers have been producing her little sister 
as a sort of by-product. Therefore, they may be interested in methods 
of extermination. 


* Adapted from the Newark School Bulletin. With thanks to Book Notes 
from North Carolina College for Women. 
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In New York, the Public Library has denied reading room priv- 
ileges to all high school pupils. The depredations of the Cutworm 
have become so serious that desperate remedies are necessary. There 
are numerous examples of her ravages. The Encyclopedia Britannica, 
one of the most valuable encyclopedias, costing $187.00 in one school, 
has had five pages dealing with “Troubadours” snipped out and taken 
away. 

More frequently than the text, however, illustrations are cut out. 
McFall’s History of Painting may no longer contain Titian’s Flora 
nor Correggio’s Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine because some 
enterprising Cutworm felt that these were more valuable used by her 
alone for some personal project than they were for the use of a whole 
group of students. In a large school, six out of thirteen copies of 
Ashe’s History of North Carolina, volume 1, no longer have the map 
which shows the evolution of settlements and location of races down 
to 1776. 

I shall cite two other types of material which have been mutilated 
because they may point to a solution: The American Home, Country 
Life, House and Garden and House Beautiful are the main sources of 
supply for those who have the habit of collecting house plans, pictures 
of furniture and interiors. The Grade Teacher, Normal Instructor 
and Primary Plans.have furnished many poster designs, circus cut- 
outs, and other such material for enterprising students. 

Investigation has shown that most of the Cutworms are animated 
by the most laudable motives. Without great thought of the harm 
they are doing, they seek to prepare notebooks to please their teachers. 
Time after time the pictures taken from library volumes have been 
traced to these notebooks for which the students have received high 
praise. The notebooks have been beautifully illustrated, and the 
teacher has failed to consider or has been ignorant of their true cost. 

Somewhere there is a teacher who boasted of a student’s notebook 
illustrated with pictures clipped from a $5.00 illustrated edition of 
Silas Marner, which, she proudly said, the student had purchased and 
cut up for the purpose. We may legitimately wonder whether the 
notebook or the book that was destroyed was better worth the $5.00, 
and certainly whether the educational benefits of making the notebook 
were not counteracted by the attitude created in cutting up a valuable 
book. Certainly, if teachers are going to inculcate love of books and 
learning, and at the same time, directly or indirectly encourage the 
destruction of books, they seem to negate their own efforts. 
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BRERALUN 


Anti-Slip Treads 


have been on the market for 
over 20 years, being constantly improved by 
new processes which have been patented. 


It takes time to prove the worth of a safety 
tread : 


1st for Safety—FERALUN has 
been proven safe. 


2nd for Wear—FERALUN will 
last the life of a school building. 


In use 18 years in a New York 
school without losing its efficiency. 
No repairs required. Not an accident 
reported. 


Consult us on your stair problems, whether 
in new schools or for repair work—lIt will be 
to our mutual advantage. 


AMERICAN ABRASIVE METALS 
COMPANY 


50 Church Street, New York City 
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Is there a way out, short of giving up notebooks or the attempt to 
teach pupils to love and respect books as repositories of the knowledge 
and culture of our age and all preceding ages? I think there is. 

The solution seems to be, first, in greater emphasis on the use and 
care of books ; second, on definite standards set up by the teacher, for 
the illustrative material in notebooks. While the latter are not easy 
to formulate, they can and must be created if students are to benefit 
by other instruction, and public property is not to be destroyed at an 
alarming rate. 

Standards for illustrative materials in student’s notebooks then 
might require evidence that they are not the result of any marauding 
activities. A series of regulations embodying this general idea has 
been evolved by the department of social studies in the schools of 

3rookline, Mass. They are reprinted here in hopes that teachers who 
encourage the making of notebooks will consider adapting them to 
their own purposes. 

“1. In all illustrated work, i.e., notebooks, charts, essays, etc., no 
illustrations shall be accepted in the form of cuttings-and-pastings 
that originate in either books or magazines of whatever the owner- 
ship. The field for cuttings-and-pastings is thus definitely limited to 
the use of newspapers, if this form of illustration is to be used. 














BOOKS 


of all publishers 
for 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
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supplied by 


BARNES and NOBLE, Inc. 
Metropolitan Book Jobbers 


at MINIMUM COST 
wih MAXIMUM SERVICE 


Our rapidly growing business, with a background of 57 years of pleasant 
association with book-buyers, is based on 


CONFIDENCE 


And we expect to build on the same base during our second half-century. 

Details and information gladly given on request. 

We have just issued a Bargain List of Educational Books for classreom and 
library use. Send for List No. 10-K. 


BARNES and NOBLE, Inc. 


“Known in Every Continent” 
76 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Magazines 


at a vast saving! 


General as well as _ professional 
magazines are required to keep 
minds active, youthful, flexible. 109-13 WEST 45™ STREET 
Since the list you wish to read 
regularly assumes considerable pro- TIMES SQUARE, Mew'Jonkiy 
portions, we believe that you will 
welcome relief from the tiresome de- 
tails of ordering subscriptions—par- 
ticularly at a saving. Listed below 
you will find some bargains we have 
contrived for you. If you wish mag- 
azines which are not listed, add them 
to your order with the assurance that 


we will bill you at a bargain rate. 
When ordering your subscriptions SINGLE ROOMS $225 ~$ 50 
use the convenient coupon printed DOUBLE *" $3 2350. 
below. $ 3 
Pathfinder—McCalis— SOLE Ruth beh 900 330 
Womans World DOUBLE a 4. -34.504500 
$1.90 value $2.50 


Womans Home Companion— Deine Docket 


Colliers 


2.75 value $3.00 W. JOHNSON QUINN — PRESIDENT 
Cosmopolitan—Good Housekeeping Qe ee 
$3.50 value $5.00 
Hygeia—Review of Reviews 
$4.50 value $6.00 


Harpers Magazine—Scribners 
$6.00 value $8.00 


Asia—Bookman—High School 


PR For Lawns, Shrubbery, 
Consent Sgery— dh Bete Potted Plants 


$3.75 value $5.50 
Review of Reviews—High School Schools and Homes 


Journal y 
: ] Tse 
$3.50 value $4.50 Should Us 


eae ad age ay MONOGRAM BRAND 
.50 value $5. BUTTON BONE MEAL 
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Guaranteed Analysis 
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crea —y gg Equal Bone Phosphate Min. 

Please send for one year the maga- “ on 
zines listed below. I enclose pay- Total Nitrogen Min. 
ment in full $ 


Water Soluble Nitrogen Min. 


Equie. to Ammonia Min. 


Magazines 
Manufactured by 


George K. Hale Mfg. Co. 
Mount Airy, WN. C. 
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